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which is born of the intellect is intellectual, 
and excellent when truly enlightened in its 
place. But that which is born of the Spirit 
is spirit, and it is life,—and these are what 
the words that Christ speaks unto us and within 
us, are. ‘‘He that hath the Son hath life, but 
he that hath not the Son of God hath not 
life,’’—the Christ-life which is the key of 
knowledge in the spiritual realm. 

Let this life of Christ subordinate to itself 
the intellectual in us, and then some thinking 
will be done that is truly great; let it domi- 
nate the emotional and our exhilaration will be 
from the wine of his kingdom; let it be in do- 
minion throughout the physical, and our mem- 
bers will be made instruments of righteousness, 
with clean hands, a pure heart, and a clearer 
brain to think Christ and his service by us, as 
they ought to be thought. 


mental condition of receiving truth and being 
planted on it. ‘‘On this Rock will I build my 
church.’’ and Peter, as the name signifies, 
was a stone of his spiritual house upon that 
Rock. For ‘‘other foundation can no man lay, 
than Christ.’’ 

**Not what we think of Christ, but what He 
thinks of himself must be the key to our know- 
ledge,” —as by his inspeaking word He opens 
our hearts to think with Him. ‘‘The key to 
Christ’s life is not found in the laboratory [of 
the brain], but in the Holy of Holies.”’ ‘‘In 
his light we see light.’’ These expressions 
we note and modify, as our eye catches them 
in an article in the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,” (for 
Fourth Month, by Dwight Mallory Pratt) de- 
signed to show that ‘‘the key to Christ’s life is 
the consciousness of Jesus,’’—our conscious- 
ness of Jesus we looked for the meaning to be, 
but found the author to mean the conscious- 
ness of Jesus concerning himself. And he 
selects five of the claims to the supernatural 
which Jesus was conscious of and kept clearly 
asserting, namely: ‘‘preexistence, infallibility, 
sinlessness, supernatural power, and capacity 
as Son to reveal God.’’ These, indeed, differ- 
entiate Him from all men. These form an un- 
deniable basis for thinking of Him as more 
than the Son of Man, and for men to “‘honor 
Him as they honor the Father.’’ 

What Christ declares that he thinks of him- 
relf ought indeed to be authority for our con- 
fidence or knowledge, but we can apply the 
term ‘‘key to our knowledge’ to nething less 
than his own Spirit of wisdom and revelation 
given us to open to our understanding the 
knowledge of Him,—this ‘‘key of David, 
which openeth and no man shutteth, and shut- 
teth and no man openeth.’’ 

And this our author seems also to say, both 
in extracts above and in this quotation: ‘‘In 
order to be a great spiritual thinker, one must 
have a great spiritual life,” and likewise, that 
‘‘no man can say that Jesus is Lord, but by 
the Holy Spirit.’”’ The Holy Spirit is the true 
key to our knowledge of Jesus Christ, who 
said, ‘‘He shall take of mine and show it unto 
you.”” 

We are not discouraged when the labora- 
tory of the scientist or of the critic does not 
confess Christ. His kingdom is not from thence, 
neither the spiritual knowledge of it, ‘“‘Why 
seek ye the living among the (dead? ‘That 
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It is wise in these times of summer sojourn, 
to keep the essentials of our travel-gear packed 
or handy for a sudden call home. As portman- 
teaus of a soul, be ye also ready; for in such 
an hour as ye think not, the messenger cometh. 



















































HE who makes man his god, chooses a god 
who will, from that very cause, cease to re- 
spect him. But he whose God is the Lord, has 
a God who will not cease to love him. They 
who would seek for honor will find it from God 
alone; in whom they cannot even rightly be- 
lieve, if they seek it one from another. 














THE RELIGION WorTH HAviNG.— Religion, 
to be worth possessing, must have a life- 
giving, life-moulding, hope-inspiring power. If 
it consists only in the observance of forms 
and ceremonies, counting beads and attending 
early masses; in other words, if it only im- 
poses weary burdens upon its votaries, or fails 
to cure the soul of doubts, fears and evil 
propensities, then it is utterly worthless. Some- 
one has well written: ‘‘We want religion that 
softens the step, and turns the voice to melody, 
and fills the eye with sunshine, and checks the 
impatient exclamation and harsh rebuke; a 
religion that is polite, deferential to superiors, 
considerate to friends ; a religion that goes 
into the family and keeps the husband from 
being cross when dinner is late and keeps 
the wife from fretting when the husband 
tracks the newly washed floor with his boots, 
and makes the husband mindful of the scraper 
and the door mat; keeps the mother patient 
when the baby is cross, and amuses the chil- 
dren as well as instructs them; cares for the 
servants, besides paying them promptly; pro- 
jects the honeymoon into the harvest moon, 
and makes the happy home like the Eastern 
fig tree, bearing on its bosom at once the tender 
blossom and the glory of the ripening fruit. 
We want a religion that shall interpose be- 
tween the ruts and gullies and rocks of the 
highway and the sensitive souls that are trav- 
eling over them.—Religious Telescope. 



























OF the dead we are disposed to say nothing 
but good, as we stand in awe of the great ex- 
perience they have passed through or the 
wondrous mystery they have entered. Should 
we not view with equal compassion any fellow 
beings who are yet to experience that solemn 
transition? So may it be excused if we extend 
a foreign maxim: De mortuis nil nisi bonum,— 
pariter de morituris. Yet for the protection 
of others it is important that injurious char- 
acters of the living should be known, where 
the knowledge is for warning and not for 
scandal or curiosity. 




























A Key to Thinking of Christ. 

To thinking men the question seems to have 
been put, ‘‘what think ye of Christ?” But it 
is our translation which addresses it to the 
thinking faculties. It was rather of men’s 
opinions that Jesus queried, ‘‘what does it 
seem to you concerping Christ?’’ and again, 
“‘who do men say,—and who do you say, that 
I, the Son of Man, am?’’ The prompt answer 
of Peter was not due to a process of thinking 
it out, for Jesus commends it as of a Divine 
revelation,--a spiritual opening to Peter’s 
mind, that Jesus was ‘‘The Christ, the Son of 
the living God!’’ And He blessed that funda- 






























Do not use thyself to dispute against thine 
own judgment, to show wit; lest it prepare 
thee to be too indifferent about what is right; 
nor against another man, to vex him, or for 
mere trial of skill; since to inform, or to be 
informed, ought to be the end of all confer- 
ences. 















A Visit to Algeria. 
(Concluded from page 395.) 


All to-morrow we will be traversing the 
Atlas Mountains. We reach Tunis after 10 
p. M. The trip from Algiers was interesting 
beyond description, but I have gone into so 
much detail already that I would tire you— 
only some of the gorges we passed through 
made me think of the wildest canons of the 
far west. Then there was always the interest 
of the strange people and their strange ways. 
But 1 think the greatest interest of the trip 
was the companions of our journey in the same 
coupe with us. At our hotel in Algiers we 
were continually meeting, as we went in and 
out, members of an embassy from Morocco, 
who were there to treat with the French Gov- 
ment about the trouble in that place. Splen- 
did fellows they all were, and once or twice 
we saw the great man himself (we could not 
learn his title) who headed it. He was young, 
with brilliant flashing eyes and beautiful coun- 
tenance. We left Algiers a little after 6 A. M. 
To our surprise the whole embassy went to the 
station with us; they were evidently going, 
too. At the station we lost sight of them, 
but as we got into the coupe where the porter 
had put our luggage, to our unspeakable joy 
the great man, with one of his suite, was sit- 

‘ting there. We were together for the entire 
day. Just before we pulled out a man got in, 
which rather annoyed us. We did not notice 
him for a long while. At noon we all lunched 
at a station high up on the mountains. As we 
retook our places the Frenchman asked us to 
change with him, telling us the finest scenery 
would be on his side. The moment he spoke 
there was no mistaking the man of culture. 
We, of course, thanked him. He then, in 
Arabic, asked the two distinguished travelers 
to change also, as he knew they did not care 
to look at the scenery, for both of them read 
the Koran almost the entire time. They 
changed at once, showing the greatest alacrity 
and pleasure in so doing. I asked the French- 
man to thank them, expressing as forcefully 
as possible our appreciation of their courtesy. 
Then the beautiful young man smiled upon us 
—one of the most charming, radiant smiles | 
ever beheld. It lasted but a moment, how- 
ever, for he was soon again lost in his Koran. 
But with the Frenchman it was quite different. 
He was as ready to talk as I, so we continued 
hour after hour. J. and he exchanged cards. 
He was “conservateur des eaux et forets’’— 
that is, an employee of the government to look 
after the forests and water supply, and a thor- 
ough scientist as well. He had lived in Al- 
giers forty years, knew the history, knew the 
life, knew the Arabs, as only an intelligent 
man who had lived so long among them could. 
He seemed as glad to tell as I to ask and lis- 
ten—I translated what he said, of course, for 
the others. We climbed, climbed all day, and 
towards evening were in the region of snow. 
It was long after dark when we left our com- 
panions at El Guerrah—they went on to Con- 
stantine, and we stayed at the little hotel all 
night. We were so sorry that the light in the 
compartment was too dim to enable us more 
than to see the outline of our distinguished 
friends, who were soundly sleeping. The 
Frenchman got out with us, shook hands cor- 
dially, and promised to call on us when he came 
to London. E. 


THE FRIEND. 


P. S.—I must just add that the great man 
of whom IJ have been speaking is a member of 
the family of the Cherif of Ouzzan (?), who is 
for the Mohammedans much as the Pope is for 
the Roman Catholics. The Cherif is the de- 
scendant of Cherif, son of Fatima, the daugh- 
ter and only child of the prophet. It seems 
the Cherif of Ouzzan lives in Morocco—is 
under French protection—he has, of course, 
great influence over the people, who are, as a 
rule, fanatically religious. The French have 
now, | believe, England’s promise not to in- 
terfere—to relieve the Sultan of his interests 
in Morocco. The Dey or Bey, who at present 
holds the country as a fief of the Porte, will 
simply change masters—much as has been 
already effected in Tunis. All Algeria, you 
see is a part of France, comprising three de- 
partments (like our counties), Oran, Alger and 
Constantine. Tunis is, however, simply a 
French protectorate. The Bey nominally has 
a certain amount of power, but, of course, 
that means only so long as he does what France 
wishes him to do. The people, however, are 
better satisfied, and feel protected in their 
interests. They tell us that Tunisia is in a 
very prosperous condition. We see nowhere 
any signs of discontent, but everywhere in Al- 
geria, and especially in Constantine, French 
soldiers, French officers and French officials 
swarm. Constantine is naturally, from its 
wonderful position, a most important military 
center. 


How She Managed It. 


‘*You are always invited everywhere,”’ said 
one girl to another, enviously. ‘‘How do you 
manage it?” 

‘*T don’t manage at all,’’ replied the other, 
rather resentfully: ‘‘but when 1 am asked I 
try to earn my bread and butter!’ 

This, of course, meant that the speaker tried, 
by being as agreeable as she knew how to be, 
to make some return for the hospitality she re- 
ceived. A girl who goes everywhere in a critical 
spirit cannot expect to be a very welcume guest. 
If it happens that her own especial friends are 
not present and she will not exert herself to 
be nice to the other guests, even if they are 
not of her set, it-is not probable that her 
hostess will be in any haste to ask her again 
There are some girls, on the other hand, who 
diffuse an air of friendliness and of being 
pleased with everyone and everything, that is 
very delightful. They are not insincere, either, 
but they have the blessed faculty of getting 
the best out of everybody with whom they are 
thrown in contact. One of our most brilliant 
women, one whose name is a household word 
in almost every American family, once said to 
the writer, ‘‘I have never yet met anyone who, 
no matter bow stupid he or she might appear 
at first, did not prove, on closer acquaintance, 
to know at least in one line far more than I 
do!’ It would be well if we could take to heart 
this leeson in gracious humility and try to learn 
from those we consider our inferiors, rather 
than to condescend to them. 


NEVER assent merely to please others; for 
that is, besides flattery, oftentimes untruth, 
and discovers a mind liable to be servile and 
base: nor contradict to vex others; for that 
shows an ill temper, and provokes, but profits 
nobody. 
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Fruits of Infidelity. 

Our able contemporary, ‘‘The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty”, in an article on a noted infidel, 
who died some five or six years ago, among 
other things says: 

Charitable Christians were in the habit of 
referring to the claim that he was kind in his 
family, that he was opposed to slavery, and 
that he was liberal. But cannot the reader 
easily see that these very claims are in their 
full bearing a severe criticism. Who thinks of 
making such boasts ofafully nobleman? The 
meager eulogies uttered for him along the moral 
lines reveal his lack of character. And then, 
when we recall his defence of the “‘star route’ 
thieves, and his misstatements about the Bible, 
att: ibuting to it the doctrines of the creeds, 
he knowing well that the Bible did not teach 
them, we are making an unnecessary strain 
in admiring him because of the few shallow or 
negative virtues he possessed. As to his can- 
dor, the following, from the ‘‘New York ‘Ob- 
server,” is in point: 

‘*He once offered a thousand dollars to any 
one who would prove that Thomas Paine died 
a profane drunkard. The ‘‘New York Ob- 
server’’ accepted the challenge, and published 
the evidence with names of witnesses and dates, 
and claimed the money. He then modified his 
terms, making them impossible, and published 
a broadside of abuse about the ‘‘Observer.”’ 
It was an example of his methods of fighting, 
whether as a lawyer or soldier. He will be 
remembered chiefly as an eloquent orator, who 
used his gifts to undermine the faith of simple 
and thoughtless people, and to bring ridicule 
and shame upon the religion of his fathers.’’ 

With regard to the above quotation from 
the ‘‘Observer” we may add the following ex- 
tract from a letter written to H. L. Hastings 
by Mary Benjamin, from Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, Fourth Month 25th, 1876: 

‘‘T was invited by a distant connection . . . 
to go and see T. Paine. . . . Thescene to me 
was appalling, and I wished to leave at once. 
I remember him as he lay, his head near and 
close to the door we entered, his glaring, roll- 
ing eyes; uttering imprecations, apparently in 
agony of body and mind, his screams could be 
heard at a great distance. AsI shrank back 
they said (there were many there) he called on 
Jesus Christ for mercy, and next blasphemed.”’ 

This independent witness simply confirms the 
testimony of other respectable presons, whose 
veracity is only impeached by infidels who were 
not present, and who know nothing of the facts. 

The ‘‘Christian Advocate,’’ of New York, 
said: “In this city alone, ina few months, twelve 
men and women died by their own hands, upon 
whose persons or at whose abodes were found 
extracts from his ‘Justification of Suicide.’”’ 

Enjoying the civilization effected by a Chris- 
tianity only partly pure, he abused it, instead 
of purifying it. His witticisms were tainted 
with malice; and a malice, or hatred not to- 
ward evil, but toward the good. Posing as a 
teacher, he was found on the wrong side on 
moral questions. He defended the robbers of 
the Government, he advocated the use of the 
mails for doubtful purposes, protected saloon 
keepers, made suicide a privilege, and ridi- 
culed the observances of the only day the poor 
man has for himself, even if he does not wor- 
ship God. His life was wrong because his 
heart was wrong.—The Armory. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
AS JESUS TAUGHT. 


Dear Father, thou hast sent thy Son 
To teach us what is right, 

And may we all be following 
His blessed, guiding light. 

He taught how we may rightly live, 
Life’s happiness to find, 

By following the Golden Rule 
And always being kind. 


Then may we follow in his steps 
And do as Jesus would 
Then soon our souls will cease to wish 
For aught but what is good. 
We greatest happiness will find 
In helping other souls, 
And teaching all mankind to seek 
Life’s highest, noblest goals. 
—MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 


Generosity and Corruption. 
BY G. W. ALGER. 


Some years ago there died in New York a 
politician who had been the notorious leader of 
one of the slum districts. During the greater 
part of his career, he had been the subject of 
the most pointed attacks by individuals and 
organizations interested in decent government, 
for he had beep the enemy of everything which 
meant honesty in public affairs and social life. 
He had made money corruptly by extending 
his favor, under the usual arrangements, to 
individuals who wanted franchises for gas, 
electric light, and street railway operations; 
by affording his protection and influence to 
‘*policy men,’’ to pool-roo.n gamblers and dis- 
orderly-resort proprietors. His name had been 
signed hundreds of times on the bail bonds of 
thieves and fallen women. 

He was a politician of a type common enough 
in the great American cities, and the character- 
istics of his career had been long familiar to 
the newspaper-reading public. Yet when he 
died, the largest church in the district was 
filled with a vast crowd of mourners. As the 
papers said, there was not a dry eye in the 
church. It was genuine sorrow. For the money 
which his more reputable gas and railway 
friends from the brown-stone districts had 
given him had paid many an old woman’s rent, 
had helped many a friend in trouble. The 
‘*protection”’ money had been freely given to 
the outings and games of the social organiza- 
tions of the district. His ‘‘pull’’ had always 
been available for the man who wanted a job. 
The money of Peter had gone to an army of 
Pauls, and the great robber baron had died com- 
paratively poor. He had been a public enemy 
—with a big heart; dishonest—and generous. 

There are two lines in Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylls of 
the King” which seem to embody a kind of 
fascinating puzzle. 


“. . . God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


How can any custom which is good be corrupt- 
ing? Can there bea dangerous virtue? Con- 
siderable rumination has persuaded the writer 
into giving an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion, the episode of the funeral of the District 
leader being only one of the cases in point 
which have led to this conclusion. 

The foundation of healthy, sane life, and of 
right public law and government is justice. 





| This is trite and platitudinous enough, but it is 


dangerous to forget it. The departed District 






Leader got his power in life and his apology 
and defense in death from the fact that through- 
out his career he ignored or abused all known 
notions of justice—and was generous instead. 

There is a certain dramatic quality in gener- 
osity which appeals to the heart. A mean 
rascal we ull dispise and hate; but a rascal 
with a big heart, who never forgets his friends, 
finds many apologists. It is of the utmost 
importance to a country organized, like ours, 
on a democratic basis, that as a people we 
should be highly sensitive to injustice. That 
sensitiveness is the most necessary protection 
for freedom, the greatest force for good govern- 
ment. Anything which tends to befog our 
ideals of justice, or to make us underestimate 
its importance, is a danger to be guarded 
against. 

In the latter days of Rome, the darlings of 
the rabble were the oppressors of Africa, who 
transmuted the sweat and blood of conquered 
provinces into bread and circuses for the Roman 
mob. Justice, long since dead in the imperial 
city, had been succeeded by a riot of generosity 
of the most lavish and barbaric kind. It would 
be, of course, a jaundiced eye which should 
make any but a most distant parallel between 
the Roman rabble and the American people. 
But much, if not everything, is forgiven the 
millionair whose fortune has been wrung from 
the overtempted consciences of aldermen, if 
he recognizes what the college presidents call 
‘‘The Responsibility of Men of Wealth.” 

As a people we have fairly good taste in our 
attitude toward the philanthropy which finds 
its root in fraud and unjust enrichment. Ifa 
traction magnate or a tricky financier gives 
us a hospital or art gallery, we do not cry in 
an offensive chorus, ‘‘Where did he get the 
money?” We accept with a philosophic grati- 
tude anything given back to us collectively 
which was stolen from us individually, for the 
excellent reason that, the ill-gotten booty hav- 
ing been once acquired by the great operator, 
it is a public good fortune that his expenditure 
of it should in some degree take the form of 
public gift, rather than of private wassail and 
ostentatious extravagance. The great man, 
we say, was not obliged to spend anything on 
public charity. His fortune, by whatever 
devious, crooked ways acquired, is, so far as 
the legal title is concerned, his, and not ours; 
and so anv portion of it which he may choose 
to transmute into public service is a just cause 
for general rejoicing. It all goes to confirm 
our faith that there are bowels of compassion 
and spots of virtue in the worst of men, even 
in our most inveterate millionaires. Having 
accepted the gift, we refuse to vilify the donor. 

One of the effects of the generosity of the 
unjust, which deserves more consideration than 
it gets is, this: it closes the mouths of critics 
whose vices might otherwise be heard in effec- 
tual protest against public wrongs or defects 
which cry for change in economic conditions. 
Limitation of space confines the writer to one 
illustration. 

There was public agitation some years ago 
concerning a certain bill, involving a franchise 
of great value, which was being heavily lobbied 
through the New York legislature. A move- 
ment was at once begun against the measure, 
and during its progress a gentleman standing 

justly high in public esveem, a man of unques- 
tionable probity and of great influence, was 
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asked to take part in this protest. He re- 
mained in doubt for a few days, and then de- 
clined. He was the president of an important 
charitable institution dependent largely for its 
support on the generosity of a particular donor 
who was also the real sponsor for the grab bill. 
With what he conceived to be the prosperity 
of his institution at stake, he could not feel it 
to be his duty personally to antagonize the cor- 
rupt scheme of the generous supporter of his 
institution. Other able men, he argued readily, 
could be obtained to do the work which, under 
the peculiar circumstances, he must refuse to 
do himself. The gain which the opposition to 
the lobby for the bill might make by his in- 
fluence did not seem to him at all equal to the 
quite probable loss which he felt might come 
to his institution by such offensive action on 
his part. 

Now this man is normally, and when not sub- 
ject to peculiar and perplexing circumstances, 
neither weak nor timid, but quite the contrary. 
In this particular case he simply had been 
called on to decide a hard problem. His de- 
cision was undoubtedly wrong from an abstract 
moral standpoint; but in view of the great 
responsibility which he felt for the welfare of 
his institutiun, his error was the less unpardon- 
able. He was a man whose silence could not 
have been bought by any personal consider- 
ation. Yet the generosity of a public enemy 
to his particular institution of charity had 
effectually closed his mouth. 

Just how far the loss of influence of the city 
churches is due to similar conditions, it is hard 
to say. To the writer there seems to be a 
certain tendency among the great metropolitan 
churches, to plan their expenditures on the 
basis of the largest amount which may be ex- 
pected from the richest parishioner. So that 
in case any two or three heavy contributors 
should for some reason terminate abruptly their 
donations, the work of the church would be 
practically crippled. With the finances of the 
church built on such a foundation, it is hardly 
surprising that the sharp edge of pulpit criti- 
cism should be dulled, or should find expression, 
if at all, in innocuous and ineffectual gener- 
alities that keep up the brave show of a spir- 
itual independence which has been long since 
smothered by charity. 

The medical world to-day is full of learned 
talk about germ diseases, and the great scien- 
tists are constantly increasing the fund of 
human knowledge as to how these germs are 
to be destroyed, or their perpetuation retarded. 
If it were only possible for some spiritual 
scientist to devise some workable scheme to 
prevent in the moral world the perpetuation 
of perverted ideals! We read much to-day of 
the Great White Plague,—tuberculosis, —and 
how it breeds and spreads in the tenements, 
destroying its thousands. But the Great White 
Plague in the rich man’s university, the germ 
of moral tuberculosis in the ideal of success, 
avoids the microscope. 

After all, the principal use of the college is 
as a place where the next generation is to get 
right ideas of what is worth while in life itself. 
The academic facts which to the ignorant seem 
the advantages of education are of minor im- 
portance. We hear much during the season 
of college commencements of the necessities 
of the modern university in the way of enlarged 
endowments and increased equipment. Some 
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of this talk is, of course, reasonable enough. 
It is addressed mainly to the rich as a demand 
for the recognition by them of a duty of gener- 
osity, one which in our days has had a most 
remarkable response. But apparatus is an im- 
possible substitute for ideals, and the best en- 
dowment of a college is the character of its 
graduates. The two-thousand-dollar bequest, 
for example, to his Alma Mater, which the will 
of the late William H. Baldwin contained, was 
small if considered as a mere matter of money, 
but his character and the ideals of public ser- 
vice which his life expressed form part of that 
permanent endowment which alore makes a 
university great. The memory of a railroad 
president ready to sacrifice, if need be, his 
position, rather than lose an opportunity for 
usefulness on an unpaid committee of citizens 
banded together for important civic service, 
is a rarer and more precious contribution to the 
fibre of university life than any mere material 
bounty from ravenous fingers unclutched by 
hypocrisy or the fear of death. 

The principal criticism of the generosity to 
colleges of men whose great furtunes have 
been obtained by doubtful methods and through 
suspicious sources is not alone that their money 
comes coupled with their own personal history, 
nor that the hope of their favor has an un- 
desirable influence on certain forms of college 
teaching and on the public utterance of college 
officials, but that these gifts of brick and mortar 
and money have a tendency to make the ideal 
endowment seem less valuable and important. 
We cannot afford to have the traditions of our 
colleges become largely the traditions of sus- 
piciously rich nen who make money and build 
buildings. 

It seems like the mere hyperbole of a jealous 
and disappointed spirit to affirm that the cor- 
rupt practices of the unjustly rich are less harm- 
ful than their benevolences; but the statement 
will bear argument and furnish much reason 
for a belief in its accuracy. It is because this 
benevolence tends to create in the popular mind 
confusion on a matter of morals concerning 
which we cannot afford to have confusion. We 
cannot afford to believe that the seizing of 
special and unjust privileges, or the use of 
corrupt practices or oppression, by which 
enormous wealth is increasingly acquired, may 
be excused or palliated by public gift or pri- 
vate benevolence, or by generosity, however 
bountiful. We cannot afford to let a delayed 
or partial restitution acquire a false glamour, 
and under a false name become a substitute for 
common honesty. 

There is no place where the substitution of 
generosity for justice is a greater evil than in 
the courts. The great delay which frequently 
occurs in the selection of jurors in law cases 
is due to the endeavor of one or the other of 
the opposing lawyers—rarely of both—to pick 
out jurors who will deal justly with the rights 
of litigants and who will not be merely generous 
at the expense of justice. The task of select- 
ing such jurors is increasingly difficult, par- 
ticularly in accident cases against railways. 
The injustice which results from the corrupt 
granting of railway franchises, for example, 
bas a larger area than is generally supposed. 
There is a strong tendency manifested in juries 
to even up this original injustice by a gener- 
osity which is itself unjust. For injustice 
almost invariably begets a spurious generosity. 
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The writer listened some years ago in the 
New York Supreme Court to the trial of an 
accident case brought by the widow and children 
of a man who had been killed by the street 
railway which runs on Broadway, to recover 
damages from the railroad company for having 
caused his death. The widow produced only 
one witness, and his testimony was clearly 
perjury from start to finish, while four repu- 
table bystanders called by the railroad clearly 
showed that the accident had been the result 
of the recklessness of the deceased; yet the 
jury after some delay brought in a large verdict 
for the widow and the children. One of the 
jurors explained his verdict thus: ‘‘The rail- 
road company got on to Broadway by putting 
up a little money to a bunch of aldermen. 
They got their franchise for next to nothing, 
and that woman and four children have as good 
a right to their money as the road has to its 
franchise. With all the money the road gets 
out of Broadway, they can afford to do some- 
thing for that man’s family, and I am glad we 
had a chance to give them the verdict. I could 
not go home and tell my wife that I had a 
chance to give some railroad money to a widow 
and four children, and did not do it. She 
would put me out of the house.’’ 

The railway companies complain bitterly, 
and often with much reason, of the injustice 
done by such verdicts, but they forget the 
original injustice which these juries blindly, 
blunderingly, and unjustly seek to correct. 

In politics, as we all know, the worst class 
of politicians, the one whose power for evil is 
the hardest to overcome, is the class in which 
corruption is coated with the whitewash of 
generosity, —the legislative burglar with a big 
heart. The logrolling which is the bane of 
our politics is nothing more nor less than the 
exchange of generosities by public servants at 
public expense, and a large part of bad law- 
making is the result of the unjustifiable favors 
which one unconscionably kind-hearted states- 
man extends to another. 

It is, of course, a mean soul which is not 
warmed by generosity and benevolence and the 
expression through such acts of the larger 
humanities. In comparison with true gener- 
osity, justice seems meagre and mean, as the 
cold working of the intellect rather than the 
warm pulsation of the heart. Justice, mere 
justice, never satisfies. Aristides the Just was 
killed by the Greeks, not because he was just, 
but becuuse he was nothing but just. From 
fibre like his, heroes are not made. The natural 
man much prefers Robin Hood. Without gener- 
osity the moral world seems dull, gray, cold, 
and conventional. It lacks sap and vitality, 
and the imagination is not touched. But, after 
all, justice is the rock on which alone gener- 
osity can safely build, and when it seeks some 
other foundation, it is the scriptural house 
built on the sand, and like it cannot endure. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


NEITHER be vain, lascivious, proud, drunken, 
revengeful, or angry; nor lie, detract, backbite, 
overreach, oppress, deceive, or betray; but 
watch vigorously against all temptations to 
these things, as knowing that God is present, 
the overseer of all thy ways and most inward 
thoughts, and the avenger of his own law upon 
we disobedient; and thou wilt acceptably serve 
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The Irreligious Woman. 

A lady who has recently returned from a 
trip to Europe, and who enjoyed unusual oppor- 
tunities while there for becoming acquainted 
with the private life of foreigners of high 
social standing, recently made these striking 
observations: 

“I visited several houses while I was gone, in 
which, in the midst of culture and refinement, 
there was no religion. In all these the same 
characteristics were noticeable, but in one 
they were specially marked. The mistress of 
this house was perhaps fifty years old or more, 
gray-haired, dignified, elegant. Her husband 
was somewhat younger, fond of his club and 
his own pleasure. They had comparatively 
little in common, and I could feel rather than 
see—for they preserved the most scrupulous 
etiquette in their outward relations—that they 
were not happy and did not have each other’s 
confidence. The young lady daughters, pretty 
and graceful and possessing some charming 
accomplishments, seemed yet without zest in 
life. The sons were growing up like the father, 
one of them at twenty seemed bdlase. 

**T cannot tell you how painfully was im- 
pressed upon me during my stay in this house- 
hold the awful lack which is produced by the 
absence of religion. There was no religious 
observances, no Bible, no church-going. And 
the need of these was so sadly reflected in the 
lives of these people! Instead of revolving in 
beautiful harmony around one central thought, 
as does a Christian household—a thought con- 
stantly elevating, refining, quickening—there 
seemed absolutely no homogeneity in the 
whole. It was as though each member of this 
large family were pursuing a separate path in 
search of he knew not what. There was a 
feeling as though here were a flock without a 
shepherd. One’s heart ached to direct them 
to a Guide, a Helper, and indeed, | said all that 
I could in courtesy say to meet what I felt to 
be their cruel need. 

**The tone of the conversation in this fam- 
ily, which was always bright and witty, was 
equally trying. It was cynical and pessimis- 
tic to the last degree, and full of flings at 
sacred things. But the most striking thing 
to me in this whole experience was not its 
effect upon my moral sense, though that was, 
of course, the most shocking. My whole es- 
thetic nature revolted at it. No doubt similar 
families abound on our own side of the Atlan- 
tic, but my lot here has always fallen among 
Christian people. 

“*Now I[ saw, as I had never seen before, 
how ugly and unsymmetrical is a household 
without the love of God in it. If the mother 
had only been a Christian, how entirely altered 
would the whole scene have become! I real- 
ized as never before what a gain of mere 
beauty would be secured could sin be taught 
‘the carriage of a holy saint,’ to say nothing 
of the loftier objects which would be attained 
if the heart were attuned to Christ’s teach- 
ings. Touchingly impressive and beautiful as 
I had always known the Christian life to be, | 
had never quite understood what a real * orna- 
ment’ was the ‘meek and quiet spirit’ of the 
true Christian.’’—The Congregationalist. 


HE that has more knowledge than judgment, 
is made for another man’s use more than his 
own. 
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TEMPERANCE. 


The matter under this heading is furnished 
to THE FRIEND on behalf of the ‘“‘ Friends’ 
Temperance Association of Philadelphia,’’ by 
Benjamin F. Whitson, 401 Chestnut St., Phila. 





Say not, the struggle nought availeth 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 

And but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 





‘*A man who, with open eyes and a clear 
understanding, permits wrong to be done with- 
out protest and resistance up to the measure 
of his power, has responsibility for the sum 
total of that wrong. Nobody has a right to 
be peaceable when there is sin around, and 
when it is surrounding him. If there is wrong 
doing he cannot say to himself, ‘‘There are 
four partners and I shall only have one-fourth 
of this responsibility.’ You have the whole 
of it! God does not make dividends in those 
things.”—Henry Ward Beecher. 





Last year 83,350,000 bushels of grain went 
into the manufacture of drink. If converted 
into bread that amount would have supplied 
every family in the United States with 365 
loaves—one for each day in the year. Not 
much of an issue, is it? 





In 1903 we spent $17.85 per capita for 
liquor, and collected $2.87 internal revenue, 
and this omits criminals’ and paupers’ costs, 
which are properly chargeable to the trade. 





Commissioner A. H. Jones, of the Ohio State 
Pure Food Commission, has been quietly in- 
vestigating the soft drink question. He asserts 
that summer drinks are being doctored with 
cocaine in order to create thirst for them. 

One company, was forced to take its entire 
stock from the market after the state chemist 
had examined samples of its products on sale 
at various points throughout the city. 

His attention was first attracted to the bev- 
erages by the fact that persons using them 
became affected in the same manner as cocaine 
fiends. —American Issue. 





The trouble with the saloon lies in what it sells. 
High license palaces, low license doggeries, dis- 
pensaries, blind tigers—these are but methods 
of distributing the same commodity, and that 
is the alcoholic poison whose nature is not 
changed by the sign over the door or the amount 
= to the Government for the privilege of its 
sale. 





Maine now has a State Commission which has 
the power of a sheriff in any county for the 
purpose of enforcing the prohibitory law of 

















































that State. Sheriff Pennell, who has allowed 
saloons in Portland, as the wise and right way 
of doing his duty to the county, says he no 
longer has discretionary power, and his saloon- 
keeping friends have shipped their stocks of 
liquors back to Boston. Faithlessness rather 
than inability is the trouble with too many 
officials. 





‘‘When a town votes out the saloons some 
croaker is sure to say: ‘‘You will kill the 
town.’’ No doubt some of the antis took that 
position when Statesville was voting on pro- 
hibition. It went ‘‘dry.’’ During the past 
three months over $150,000 have been invested 
in manufacturing enterprises. Within thesame 
period a certain North Carolina town, well 
situated for manufacturing, lost the location 
of a large industrial enterprise because the 
capitalists did not wish their labor demoralized 
by the numerous saloons. 

Whiskey never yet brought one dollar to a 
town without causing the loss of ten.’’—Char- 
lotte (N. C. ) News and Observer. 





Missour!I’s GOVERNOR ON LICENSE.—The 
following is a portion of the special message 
recently sent by Governor Folk, of Missouri, 
to the legislature of that state: 

“*T have heretofore spoken to you of the 
pernicious effects of the state licensing the 
liquor traffic in any form. The so-called high 
license law should be amended so as to eliminate 
the licensing of the liquor traffic by the state. 
If the liquor business is an evil thing it should 
not be permitted atall. Certainly the law 
should not sanction such a business, and by 
licensing it make the state a partner in the 
iniquity. Stripped of all useless verbiage, this 
act levies tribute on all debauchery and crime; 
in this respect it is indefensible from any moral 
standpoint. If it be insisted that men will 
drink and sel! liqour anyway, and the state may 
as well profit by their appetite and lust for 
gain, it could with equal force be argued that 
men will kill, and therefore the state should 
license murder in certain forms and in certain 
places so as to profit by this weakness of man- 
kind. 

*‘If it be said that the licensing of the liquor 
traffic be justifiable when the proceeds of the 
license go to help maintain our worthy insti- 
tutions, the answer should be: the state of 
Missouri is wealthy enough to support ade- 
quately its institutions without making them 
owe their existence to the licensing of a busi- 
ness that degrades the youth and pollutes the 
morals of men. If it be right to maintain our 
institutions in part by the licensing of the 
wrong, the same principle would justify the 
support of our institutions wholly and even the 
State Government from the fruits of legalized 
crime. The government of Monte Carlo draws 
its substenance from the licensing of the gamb- 
ling table, but such an idea is abhorrent to 
every Missourian. It would be wrong to sup- 
port the state government by putting a price 
on evil. It is wrong to license the liquor traffic 
at all. This is not the demand of a frenzied 
morality, but of a sound and healthy public 
sentiment that will not tolerate the sharing in 
the profits of vicious practices.” 





TEMPERANCE AFFAIRS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
—The Watts law passed by the preceding legis- 


guilt. 
such an object-lesson in the resulting sobriety 
of the capital city that special acts were passed 
for dispensary elections at Winston and Ashe- 
ville. 
delivery the place of sale, and thus making the 
shipment of liquor from any point in North 
Carolina to another in prohibited territory un- 
lawful, was passed; it applies to nearly all the 











of the General Assembly. 
overwhelming demand from the people, a ma- 
jority of both Houses of the Legislature were 
ready to vote for the local option bill. 
through the instrumentality ot a Chairman, 
who admitted his absolute subserviency, the 
very same politicians against whom the public 
clamor is now raised in Vhiladelphia, issued a 
flat refusal to permit any action on the subject. 







lature wiped out the distilleries and saloons 
from the country districts, restricting them to 
incorporated towns, and giving such fair play 
to local option in the towns that the saloons 
have been driven from three-fourths of the 
counties of the state. This excellent law was 


supplemented at this session by the Ward bill, 


which prohibits the manufacture of liquor in 


towns of less than a thousand people, its sale 


in towns having less than two policemen, and 


makes the possessi »n of a United States license 


in prohibited territory prima facie evidence of 
The local dispensary at Raleigh was 


An “‘anti-jug law’’ making the place of 


prohibition counties of the state.— American 


Issue. 





Oun10 YEARLY MEETING (larger body) adopted 
the following minute at its last session, if the 
‘*American Issue’’ is rightly informed. 

“*We take this opportunity to enter an em- 


phatic protest against every effort to make the 


Liquor Traffic a laudable and legalized industry. 
And especially condemn the recent efforts of 


the Governor of Ohio to rob the Brannock bill 
of its force, and to strengthen the position of 


its opponents.’’ 





Philadelphia is doing some needed house 
cleaning. Yet her City Council is no more 
machine dominated than was tbe recent session 
In response to an 


But 


But for this refusal numerous communities 


in the Commonwealth would soon be without 
saloons. 
a Legislature that cannot be organized to 
strangle local option. 
Saloon League has set itself, and wants the 
co-operation of every friend of good govern- 
ment in the State. 
political piracy, not only in Philadelphia but 


Next year the people must choose 


To this task the Anti- 


Let us have dons with 


in Harrisburg as well.— Keystone Citizen. 





OuR great men, doubtless, were designed, 
by the wise framer of the world, for our re- 
ligious, moral, and politic planets; for lights 
and directions to the lower ranks of the nu- 
merous company of their own kind, both in 
precepts and examples; and they are well paid 
for their pains too, who have the honor and 
service of their fellow-creatures, and the mar- 
row and fat of the earth for their share. 





Ir we look upon the earth, we see it among 
the trees of the woods, from the cedar to the 
bramble; among the fishes, from the leviathan 
to the sprat; in the air, among the birds, from 
the eagle to the sparrow; among the beasts, 
irom the lion to the cat; an] among mankind, 
irom the king to the scavenzer. 
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The attention of those writers and public speakers 
who claim that the negro is degenerating intel- 
lectually, is called to the statement just made that 
negroes in the United States have written more 
than three hundred books, and have produced three 
magazines and four hundred newspapers. There 
are at least five hundred negro physicians in this 
country, while there are three banks under negro 
control, and several hundred negroes in New York 
city alone, who each possess property valued at 
$50,000 or over. 


Think of the mother of a six-week-old baby going 
down into the cramped, wet bottom of a prospect 
shaft and doing a full day’s work as a common 
miner. This is one of the incidents in the life of 
Henry Fall’s wife, Querida, Col., a woman who has 
taken rank among the miners of that part of the 
State as an unusually successful prospector. She 
has not only staked out her own claim, but has 
done a great part of the actual work of digging 
two thirty-foot shafts on it and to-day finds herself 
the owner of a valuable mining property. All 
this she has accomplished without neglecting the 
care of a large family. 


The Bishop of Norwich has been discussing the 
question of the bishop’s big palaces, with all their 
accompanying pomp and expenditure, which have 
come down to us from feudal times. The Bishop 
recognizes that the old feudal notion of bishops as 
members of the aristocratic class is quite out of 
touch with the life and thought of to-day. He 
spoke of the great expense for repairs his own 
palace inflicts on him, and said that he could con- 
tribute three or four times the three hundred 
pounds a year he proposes to give to the new 
Suffolk bishropic if a moderate house were pro- 
vided for him. As it is, he has never been able 
to live within his episcopal income. The Church, 
said Dr. Sheepshanks, must recognize the changed 
times and adapt itself to them. In face of the 
urgent need of funds for church work and the 
great impoverishment of the clergy, to keep up the 
past status of the bishops was an anachronism. 


The commencement season is upon us again, and 
the programmes of such events, more or less pre- 
tentious, are to be found in almost every home. 
We confess to never passing through this season 
or attending these functions, as we have done for 
more years than we care to count, without our 
emotions being stirred to their depths by mingled 
feelings of hope and fear. He who can watch the 
gay fleet of youth cross the bar and put out upon 
the tempestuous and treacherous sea of life with- 
out profound emotion, must have a heart of stone. 
What a buoyancy of hope, here and there sobered 
by regret, marks the step and air of these young 
people, to whom the realities of life are in the 
future. What wonders they are going to work, 
for youth is always the period of high enthusiasm. 
What disillusionment awaits them many of our 
readers who “commenced” in the long ago know 
only too well.—Episcopal Recorder. 


Wuy WE PLANT TREES.— The pupils were dis- 
cussing tree planting in a West Philadelphia school 
the other day. 

““Why do we plant trees?” asked the teacher. 
The scholars’ replies came thick and fast, and here 
are some of them: 

Because they are beautiful. 

Because they give us shade. 

They break the force of winds. 

They help to make us healthy by equalizing the 
temperature and moisture in the woods. 

Because they provide us with India rubber, gum, 
rosin, spices, dyestuffs, medicines, seeds and nuts. 

They furnish us with timber for building houses, 
ships, railway cars, etc. 

Because without them we could not have spools, 
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matches, shoe-pegs, toothpicks and lots of other 
useful things. 

Because trees are the most valuable crop the 
ground can produce. 

The value of our trees is twenty-five per cent. 
more each year than our production of all our 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and buckwheat put 
together. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States.— The administration of the law re- 
specting the exclusion of Chinese has lately been con- 
sidered by the Cabinet at Washington, and the President 
has expressed himself as determined to insist upon the 
fair treatment of Chinese immigrants. It was stated 
that the President took the view that fair treatment of 
the Chinese was necessary, not only in the interest of 
American manufacturers and business men, but in com- 
pliance with the ordinary principles of justice. 

Hundreds of Chinese guilds have already entered into 
an agreement that whoever buys so much as a dollar's 
worth of goods from the United States shall pay a heavy 
forfeit, and the movement is rapidly spreading. The 
whole Administration, except Secretary Metcalf, of Cali- 
fornia, who thought the law was not harshly administered, 
takes the view that something must be done at once to 
prevent the United States from losing the whole of its 
great and rapidly increasing business with China. 

A despatch from Washington says : ‘Orders have been 
issued to the diplomatic and consular representatives of 
the United States in China by the President himself that 
they must look closely to the performance of their duties 
under the exclusion law, and see to it that members of 
the exempt classes coming to this country are provided 
with proper certificates. These certificates will be ac- 
cepted at any port of the United States, and will guar- 
antee the bearer against any harsh or discourteous 
treatment. Such treatment, indeed, will be the cause of 
the instant dismissal of the offending official, whoever he 
may be. In addition to the President’s orders, Secretary 
Metcalf has issued instructions to the immigration of- 
ficers, which, it is believed, will remedy the difficulty 
heretofore complained of by the Chinese Government and 
individuals. It is anticipated that the prompt action 
taken by this Government to meet the objections made 
by the Chinese will eliminate the possibility of serious 
trade difficulties between China and the manufacturers of 
this country.” 

On the 21st ult., a train running at the rate of fifty or 
sixty miles an hour was wrecked near Mentor, Ohio, and 
partially set on fire, resulting in the loss of 19 lives. 

The United States Commissioner of Education has 
stated in his annual report that there are now in this 
country nine libraries that have over 300,000 volumes 
each, and fifty-nine that have over 100,000 each. Divid- 
ing population by number of libraries, it is found that 
there is one library for every 11,000 people. 

It is stated that New York city pays a private corpo- 
ration $192,000 a year to remove the refuse, while in 
two hundred towns in Great Britain this product is dis- 
posed of in such a manner as to yield a handsome revenue. 
Many British towns consume their refuse, thereby gener- 
ating sufficient power to do all their public lighting. 

A decision has been handed down by the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court in reference to the rights of a laboring 
man. That tribunal holds that labor unions and their 
members cennot legally procure the discharge of a fellow 
workman because he is not a member of the union, in an 
attempt to gain the advantage of the labor union con- 
tract with the employer. The Court held that it is 
against the policy of the law to sustain action in support 
ofamonopoly. This decision “ decrees the open shop as a 
matter of potential law, whatever may be the leanings 
of the employer.” 

Secretary Wilson, of the Agricultural Department, it is 
said, will purchase 100 goats from abroad, the animals to 
be experimented with for milk purposes. 

Luther Burbank of Santa Rosa, Cal., has for thirty 
years past experimented in improving and developing 
plant life. The Carnegie Institution has recently granted 
him a ten year subsidy of $10,000 in order to enable him 
to continue his experiments. Among his products are 
the Burbank potato, the Burbank plum, which is said to 
combine the best qualities of the American and Japanese 
varieties, and is grown in many countries ; a prune four 
times as large as the French prunes of commerce; a 
white blackberry; a thornless raspberry bearing mulberry 
colored berries; a plum without a stone; a giant daisy four 
inches across, and a thornless cactus, believed to be very 
valuable for furnishing food for cattle on the deserts. 

ForEIGN.—On the 19th ult., Emperor Nicholas received 
a deputation from the Zemstvos. A despatch says he 


} was much impressed. In his reply he said: “I have been 
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grieved in my whole soul with all my people at the ca- 
lamities the war has brought upon Russia, and at all 
those which may still be feared, as well as at our internal 
disturbances. 

“To dissipate your doubts I say that it is my sovereign 
and unalterable will that the admission of elected repre- 
sentatives to the works of State shall be regularly ac- 
complished. 

“*T watch daily and devote myself to this work. You 
may announce that to all your friends in country and 
town. 

“Tam firmly convinced that Russia will emerge strength- 
ened from the trials she is now enduring, and that there 
will be established soon, as formerly, a union between 
the Emperor and all Russia—a communion between my- 
self and the men of Russian soil. This union and com- 
munion must serve as a basis for the original principles 
of Russia.” 

These declarations have been received with joy by the 
Russian press. 

There has been a general strike in Lodz and Warsaw 
in Russian Poland, and a proclamation has been issued 
by a workingman’s party calling out workmen as a pro- 
test against the actions of the Government. Fighting 
between them and the military has taken place. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg of the 23d says: A 
letter from the Caucasus says the Molokans have pre- 
pared to follow the example of the Doukhobors and are 
beginning to emigrate to America to escape official op- 
pression. 

Another despatch says: Harrowing details are being 
received of massacres in Transcaucasia. There is indis- 
criminate slaughter, in which Armenians, Tartars, Per- 
sians and Kurds are engaged. There are said to be 30,000 
combatants. There appears to be no means of unraveling 
the causes of these butcheries except that they are the 
result of a long period of misrule. 

A great battle appears to be impending between the 
Russians and Japanese in Manchuria. Neither party ap- 
pears to be earnest in attempting to secure an armistice. 
The date of the meeting of the plenipotentiaries of the 
two countries has been suggested by Japan to be on the 
first of Eighth Month. 

The Swedish Riksdag has lately met to consider the 
dissolution by Norway of the union of the two countries. 
King Oscar urged a peaceful solution of the question in- 
volved, and the Government introduced a bill to authorize 
negotiation for a settlement with the Storthing of Norway. 

The discovery of an ocean desert, destitute of every 
vestige of plant or animal life, and covering millions of 
square miles of the bed of the Pacific, is announced by 
Prof. Alex. Agassiz, after a six months’ cruise in the 
Albatross. The ocean desert may be roughly described 
as lying beneath the waters of the southern Pacific, al- 
most directly west of the continent of South America, 
and beginning about 600 miles west of that continent. 
It covere an area approximating 2,000,000 square miles, 
or a little larger than Russia, extending somewhat north 
of the equator and south of the twentieth parallel of lati- 
tude, including Easter Island. On this vast plain not a 
vestige of plant or animal life is to be found. The bot- 
tom was explored for life in vain, and even the surface 
life, which generally teems in almost incredible abund- 
ance. 

It is stated that freedom of religious worship was not 
established in Japan until 1872, but that now there are 
Christian congregations in every large city and in almost 
every town, and they all have complete freedom to teach 
and worship in accordance with their own convictions; 
there are a number of Christian newspapers and maga- 
zines; Christian schools are given all the privileges granted 
to Government schools of the same grade. 

Bee-farming is stated to have become a popular and 
profitable occupation in many parts of the Australian 
Continent. The first “ hive” bees were brought to Aus- 
tralia in 1822. At the present time there are over 250,- 
000 hives in Australia, and the honey varies from 10,- 
000,000 to 15,000,000 pounds a year. 

Japan has a large business in cultivating salt water 
vegetables and raises and gathérs two million dollars 
worth of them annually. In this country the gathering 
of Irish moss is probably the most important industry of 
this kind. 

Alfredo Trombetti, of Bologna, bas an international 
reputation as the world’s greatest linguist. He speaks 
more than one hundred different languages and dialects 
and is still adding to his knowledge of strange tongues. 
Ever since he was fourteen years of age he has been 
studying the various languages of the world. 
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